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Film “Che Building of a Cathedral’ 


THIRTY-THHEE YEARS of GHUWTH 


HE modern science of motion pictures in color and sound will soon bring the magnif- 

cence of Washington Cathedral to thousands throughout the country. Nearing com- 

pletion is the film, “The Building of a Cathedral,” a part of which has been previewed 
and acclaimed by critics as one of the finest short features of its kind ever made. 

No Hollywood set—whether real or concocted—could more impressively tell the story 
of the beauty of religion than the Washington Cathedral. 





The picture begins with an invitation and welcome to all those who would visit the Ca- 
thedral, extended by the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman. From this 
opening scene to the film’s conclusion, marked by the swelling tones of the Great Organ, 
the spectator will thrill to a 20-minute experience of sound and color—second only to an ac- 
tual visit to this “house of prayer for all people.” 


The interior of the Cathedral looked not unlike a Hollywood set while the film was 
being made. Great cables surrounded the cameramen and brilliant klieg lights shone upon 
the high vaulting and exquisite detail of the structure. Bishop Freeman was filmed stand- 
ing in the famed Canterbury pulpit. And while the sound cameras recorded his words, the 
lights brought out the dazzling white and finely chiseled sculpture of the historic pulpit. 
Recorded on celluloid for posterity is Bishop Freeman’s welcome which opens the picture. He 
said in part: 

“The dominant and compelling purpose in all that we have done has been to build 
here, and in eloquent terms, a witness to Christ and His mighty teachings. The rising walls 
of the Cathedral speak of the reality of those eternal ideals and principles that underlie and 
secure to us our most coveted and treasured possessions. . . 


“This great building also represents the fulfillment of George Washington’s idea of ‘a 
church for national purposes.’ Begun some thirty years ago, and now over two-fifths com- 
pleted, this noble ‘house of prayer for all people’ has come to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the life of the capital and nation. As an expression of the best of fourteenth century Goth- 
ic architecture, it represents the loftiest conception of the craftsmen’s skill. In the strength 
of its massive construction it will stand on its lofty hill as the crown of the most beautiful 
capital of our time... . 


“In such tragic days as these, your Cathedral in the nation’s capital stands as a mighty 
witness to the dignity and freedom of the human spirit. As we conceive it, this Cathedral 
must prove to be an indispensable factor in stabilizing and strengthening the nation in a 
time of grave crisis... .” 


Scene two, and the camera shifts to the Peace Cross, the first stone erected on the Ca- 
thedral Close and dedicated by President McKinley in 1898 to mark the end of the Spanish 
American War. From here one is taken on a visit to the chapels in the crypts, under the 
main floor of the Cathedral. 


The spectator sees the graceful Gothic beauty of Bethlehem Chapel—the first piece of 
construction in the Cathedral fabric. Here, are shown close-ups of the tombs of President 
Woodrow Wilson, Admiral Dewey and the Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop 
of Washington. The camera then catches a group of pilgrims as they pass through the great 
wrought iron gates and descend the red-carpeted steps into the Chapel of Joseph of Arima- 
thea. A Cathedral aide, in her purple robes, explains the symbolism of the mural over the 
altar as the film records its deep, rich colors. 
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One goes next to the strikingly simple Chapel of the 
Resurrection which is a memorial to the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Harding, Second Bishop of Washington. The wrought 
iron grille surrounding the tomb and recumbent statue 
of Bishop Harding is photographed and a close-up made 
of the symbolic carving of the Bishop’s faithful dog at 
the fect of his master. 

Before ascending into the main part of the Cathedral, 
the spectator gets some idea of the length of the edifice 
by the long shot of one of the two crypt corridors which 
are designed for the formation of great processions. 

Going from the crypts to the North Transept on the 
main floor of the Cathedral the camera pauses for a mo- 
ment before the statue of Lincoln at prayer, one of the 
art treasures of the Cathedral, then continues to the 
nearby Chapel of the Holy Spirit. 

The film shows the high lacy grille, which encloses 
this intimate little chapel, and is thought by many to 
be the most beautiful wrought iron work in the Cathe- 


dral. 


CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 


The Children’s Chapel is described by the narrator 
as being “like the Cathedral itself, designed to teach 
the Christian religion, but with a simplicity understand- 
able to children.” One notices that even the chairs and 
organ are in miniature. 

From here the camera shifts to the Chapel of St. John 
showing its superb stained glass windows and the statue 
of Norman Prince, founder of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
to whom the chapel is dedicated. 

Perhaps nowhere in the film is the color technique of 
moving pictures seen to a better advantage than in the 
scenes made of St. Mary’s Chapel. The polychrome 
reredos, colorful windows portraying the parables of 
scripture and the historic tapestries make it one of the 
loveliest portions of the Cathedral. 


MUSICAL BACKGROUND 


Against a background of the rich oak choir stalls, the 
film records the famed Cathedral choir, singing to the 
accompaniment of the Great Organ. A glorious musical 
background for the picture is furnished by the choir and 
organ, under the direction of Paul Callaway, Cathedral 
organist and choirmaster. 

The narrator next explains the Women’s Porch as a 
“memorial to Christian womanhood, the gift of the 
Women of America, through the National Women’s 
Committees of the Cathedral Association.” And the 


camera captures the splendor of this newest addition to 
the Cathedral fabric, which is fast approaching com. 
pletion. 

Continuing, the narrator says, “Women have played 
a major role in the building of the Cathedral. The 
Bishop’s Garden has been created and maintained by All 
Hallows Guild, a nation-wide organization of devoted 
church women.” And describing the next scene, “Here 
on the Cathedral hillside—one of the most beautiful gar. 


dens in America.” The camera then swings around the 
Bishop’s Garden. 


EXTERIOR VIEWS 


Exterior views are shown of the four Cathedral schools 
on the Close—Beauvoir, the elementary school; the Na 
tional Cathedral School for Girls; St. Albans School for 
Boys and the College of Preachers. 

The grand finale comes when the camera turns on 
the choir recessional showing the magnificent high altar 
as the background. And while the organ swells to a tr- 
umphant ending, the narrator says in his final words: 

“Envisioned by George Washington, chartered by Con 
gress, the first stones dedicated by Presidents McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt—Washington Cathedral has 
been built so far—and will be completed—by the hands, 
hearts and devotion of men and women of all walks of 
life, and every faith. When finished, it will lift high 
above the capital of our land the motto carved on the 
battlements of the Great Choir, ‘The Lord God Omnipo- 
tent Reigneth’.” 

The film was produced for the National Cathedral 
Association by Spot Film Productions. Text was written 
by Alfred Gordon Stoughton, and direction and pho- 
tography were by Benjamin F. Farber, Jr., of New 
York City. Narration is by Mr. Stoughton. 


During the summer months it has been noted that an 
increasing number of people have attended the daily ser- 
vices at Washington Cathedral, the Very Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, Dean of the Cathedral and Bishop Coadjutor 
Elect of Maryland, reports. 

Dean Powell attributes the increased interest in the 
week-day services to the stress of the times. “Many out 
of-town visitors come to see the beauties of the Cathedral 
and stay over for the services. More and more Washing: 
ton residents are making a point of attending two of 
three services a week. From many of these people I have 
heard that the few moments of quiet enioyed at the 
Cathedral have brought great comfort in these distress 
ing times,” the Dean says. 
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*On the Air” 


Mount Saint Alban, high above 
the city, we present Paul Calla- 
way, Cathedral organist and choir- 
master, at the console of the Great 
Organ. This program is to remind 
you that tomorrow is Sunday, and 
to urge you to attend the church 


FULL THEME AND OUT 


By RAYMOND S. MORGAN 


This is the pattern upon which the Cathedral 
organ and Mr. Callaway are introduced to the radio 
audience of Radio Station WINX in Washington, D. 
C., every Saturday night at 8:05 o’clock, E.S.T. 

At the end of each week and at the beginning of a 
new busy week—and Washington weeks can be busy— 
two young men make their way up the driveway lead- 
ing to the Cathedral. One carries microphone equip- 
ment; the other carries earphones and a box with an as- 
sortment of dials, buttons, tubes and wires. The latter 
is the engineer whose job it is to see that all six organ 
chambers are blending their notes into a musical whole 
without annoying distortion. I am the announcer on the 
program, and I can assure you it is a program I look 
forward to each Saturday. 

Washington weather in the summer is more than hot 
and sultry, it fairly steams. The toughest of nerves be- 

come taut and raw, and we 
in radio have our share. 
Our lives are realistic with- 
out much concern for the 
things of the spirit. It’s the 
nature of the business that 
makes it that way. But each 
Saturday evening as the 
watchman lets the engineer 
and me in through the north 
transept door—and I have 
the engineer’s corroboration 
—a feeling comes over us, 
the like of which we do not 
experience in our day to day 
work. 

It is cool in the Cathedral, 
and welcoming. It is awe- 
inspiring, not because of its 
massiveness alone, but be- 
cause of what it represents. 
There are only three of us 
in the whole of the main 
church—Mr. Callaway, the 
engineer and I. Sometimes 


the night watchman on his 
(Continued on page 43) 





A Story of Wrought lron 


By ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 


Editor’s Note: This is the second in a series of articles on Building a Cathedral written about the work of those 
craftsmen who are creating Washington Cathedral. 


lin. 
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Entrance to the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 


N THE days of knighthood when the humble yeoman 
found breastplate and helmet a necessity, the metal 
craftsman was a man of standing. For it was upon 

his skill with hammer and anvil that men depended for 
their very lives. 

Apprenticed to a master at the age of twelve, usually 
because his parents were poverty stricken and had too 
many other mouths to feed, the metal craftsman learned 
his trade the hard way. His hours were long; his wages 
—if any—small. His bed, but a pallet of straw in a 
corner of his master’s shop. He was generally half 


starved. The cuffings he received were accepted philo- 
sophically as a part of his training. 

If he survived this treatment, however, his rewards 
were rich for one of his humble station in life and espe- 
cially in those days of class distinctions. For by the 
time he had reached man’s estate he was eligible for the 
Guild. It was a powerful organization, jealous of its 
honor, and admitting only the skilled craftsman. Mem- 
bership automatically lifted those fortunate enough to 
be permitted to join above the common herd; supplied 
them with the makings of a good livelihood and estab- 
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lished them as persons of substance in the communities. 


The metal craftsman’s work brought him into contact 
with reigning kings, princes of the blood and the wealthy 
nobles who spent vast sums on their armour. During 
tournaments he set up his forge outside the lists, often 
working far into the night to mend splintered lances 
and dented shields. Sometimes he joined the entourage 
of one of the great feudal barons who ruled England at 
that time. These nobles lived in barbaric splendor on 
vast estates far from the crowded cities. They main- 
tained their own private armies partly to protect them- 
selves from marauders and partly to do a little maraud- 
ing of their own. 

For many years, until the Eleventh Century, the metal 
craftsman confined his skill to the forging of knightly 
paraphernalia; the making of costly gold and silver orna- 
ments for church and state; and the fashioning of spears 
and arrowheads. His less important brother, the tinker, 
took care of the housewife’s pots and pans generally 
traveling over the English countryside with his tool kit 
on his back. 

In those days the few cannon made were of bronze be- 
cause iron, as an ammunition, had not yet been dis- 
covered. Even kings, waxing rich on the taxes of the 


poor, could ill afford to wage war with cannon-balls and 
cannon of bronze. 


IRON REPLACES BRONZE 


In 1543, during the reign of that much-married mon- 
arch, King Henry the Eighth, the first commission to 
manufacture cannon of iron was granted to a metal 
worker, one Ralph Hogge. Henry, modern in more than 
one respect, bent a sympathetic ear when Hogge begged 
for a chance to show what he could do with iron and 
over the objections of his advisors Henry granted the 
commission. Proof of his good judgment was shown by 
the fact that by the time his daughter, Elizabeth, as- 
cended the throne, iron had replaced bronze in warfare 
and men had discarded their bows and spears for the 
cannon and the musket. It also marked the end of the 
medieval age and started the present era of combat with 
machine-made weapons. 

The history of iron, however, goes back to 70 A. D. 
when the Japanese used it as chains for their bridges. 
The Romans too, in their conquest of England, are said 
to have made good use of the iron oxide which they 
found in the clay and sandstone forests of Essex and 
Sussex. Its use, however, died out after their departure, 
the less tutored Saxons being, apparently, unaware of its 
value and it was generations before iron again was used. 


The churches were, perhaps, the first to use iron again. 
They confined their selections to wrought iron for in- 
teriors. These reached their peak in beauty and artistry 
during the Eleventh, Twefth and Thirteenth Centuries. 


IRON IN CATHEDRALS 


The first iron railing ever to be used to enclose a great 
Cathedral was in 1714 when, over the protests of Sir 
Christopher Wrenn, architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
“a cast iron railing with seven gates weighing 200 tons” 
was erected. Sir Christopher’s objections, in fact, had 
been sufficiently strong to keep the railings on the Lon- 
don docks for four years—they having been shipped 
from Sussex in 1710. Furthermore the cost, prohibitive 
in those days, was eleven thousand pounds, which scan- 
dalized the good people of London Town and gave them 
something to talk about for months. 

For many years the wrought iron in Bristol Cathedral 
and that of Westminster Abbey, burial place of kings, 
were considered the finest examples of the craftsman’s 
art, but with the erection of Washington Cathedral in 
the new world American iron work attracted attention. 
The gates, screens, grilles and iron-studded doors in this 
edifice are not only of surpassing beauty but possess 
much of medieval charm. 

Designed—and, in most instances, personally executed 
at his own forge—by Samuel Yellin, who until his death 
installed all the wrought iron in the Cathedral—the work 
has been as much admired by visitors as the magnificent 
stained glass windows and the splendid stone carvings. 
Mr. Yellin’s work will go down through the ages. 

Samuel Yellin was born in Poland in 1858. Unknown 
and penniless, he came to this country in 1902, an immi- 
grant in the Quaker City. His first forge in the New 
World was set up in a third story tenement where he 
also lived. 

Little has been said, although much can be guessed, of 
those years of poverty when Samuel Yellin struggled for 
a foothold in a strange land. He must have been lonely 
—and often discouraged—but his soul—the soul of a 
great artist—was too steeped in beauty—his hands too 
skilled, for him to remain unknown for long. 

Those who have worked with Samuel Yellin say that 
no metal craftsman could approach his matchless skill 
with hammer and anvil; that the hot metal leapt to obey 
his lightest command; that though it bent under the 
blows of his hammer it sprang from the anvil as if it 
had come alive. Yet—Yellin was not large as men go. 
He was only five feet eight inches tall and weighed but 
160 pounds. However, his shoulders were broad and he 
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had the steel muscles of one who had worked at the forge third story tenement when commissioned to do the gates 
since he was 11 years of age. That he was a master at to the apsidal chapels of the Cathedral of St. John the 
his art could not be questioned. Nor did it take long for Divine in New York City. 

his fame to spread. In fact, he was still living in that He seems to have been a modest man—almost humble 
at times judging from his 
voluminous correspondence 
with officials of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

“I am extremely indebted 
to you for the kind interest 
you are constantly taking in 
my work,” he writes, “and I 
am very happy that you, 
Bishop Freeman, and _ all 
concerned were so pleased 
with my first attempt with 
regard to the sketches. I 
know you realize that I will 
do the best that I know how 
to make all the work for our 
Great Cathedral so that it 
will be a joy forever.” 

That Yellin’s work will 
be a joy forever is obvious 
to the thousands of visitors 
who have viewed it in Wash- 
ington Cathedral. The gate 
enclosing the Chapel of the 
Holy Spirit; the screen at 
the entrance to the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel are convine- 
ing testimony to that. 

In another letter he 
writes: “Forgive me for 
troubling you for I know 
how busy you are and per- 
haps you may have over- 
looked my letter of Novem- 
ber Ist in reference to the 
inscriptions which you 
would like me to embody in 
the three large screens which 
I am making. I should ap- 
preciate it very much if you 
would let me know about 
ag 
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Entrance Gate to Chapel of the Holy Spirit etched in metal on the top 
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of the screen enclosing the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit. 
It says: “With God Noth- 
ing Shall Be Impossible.” 
The entrance gate to this 
chapel is said to be the finest 
in the Cathedral and com- 
parable to those of the 
Spanish masters. 

Not only does the corre- 
spondence between Mr. 
Yellin and the Washington 
Cathedral officials show the 
gradual development of the 
wrought iron work in that 
massive structure, but it 
gives an interesting picture 
of the man whose death, on 
October 3, 1940, was a genu- 
ine loss to the world of art. 

In one letter he gives spe- 
cific details for the care of 
the iron—which was espe- 
cially made from his own 
formula. 

“Use boiled linseed oil 
applied with an ordinary 
paint brush,” he tells officials 
who had asked how to elimi- 
nate the rust from the iron 
stair rail installed in the 
Crypt, “then go over the sur- 
face with a soft clean rag. 
If this is done about once 
monthly for six months on 
all the wrought iron work, a 
substantial patina will be ob- 
tained which will then re- 
quire attention but twice a 
year.” In view of the fact 
that there is much wrought 
iron work in the Cathedral 
it must have been a task. 

The Jennings Memorial Gate is one of the most inter- 
esting examples of grille work in Washington Cathe- 
dral. A gift from Coleman Jennings, eminent Wash- 
ingtonian, in memory of his father, Wilson Hennen 
Jennings, the gate opens at the slightest touch despite 
the fact that it weighs several tons. A secret lock, cun- 
ningly concealed, is known only to Cathedral employees. 

The massive locks are all different in shape and de- 
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The Jennings Gate—Entrance to the Crypt Chapels 


sign and the great bars are similar to those used on the 
doors of ancient castles. Mr. Yellin, who was a great 
student as well as an artist, was quite familiar with the 
European churches and, although his designs were orig- 
inal, he was unquestionably influenced by what he saw. 

Located in the Children’s Chapel is a screen of extraor- 
dinary beauty. Installed in 1932, it has delighted thou- 
sands of children because its designer, himself a parent, 
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understood the heart of a child. Into the iron grilles in 
the openings of the arches is forged a pattern of inter- 
locked squares. At the intersections are leaf ornaments 
and delicately interwoven throughout are birds and 
beasts. 

A wrought-iron grille with gates attached serves as an 
entrance to the Chapel from the South Transept. Fash- 
ioned of an intricate quatre-foil pattern with countless 
heads taken from the animal world—braying donkeys, 
peacocks, horses, dogs—it has brought cries of delight 
from the thousands of little folk. The pierced lettering 


in the cresting bar reads, 
“Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” Perched 
atop the cresting bar are 
birds with their wings spread 
as well as clusters of flowers 
each with a center of an an- 
imal head and each cluster 
topped by a grinning pea 
cock. One of the most fas. 
cinating designs in the Chil. 
dren’s Chapel grille work is 
the imaginative bird hang. 
ing head downward which 
forms the drop handle of 
the gate. 

Yellin’s conception of the 
appropriate for the Chapel 
of St. Mary—recently en- 
riched with magnificent tap 
estries given by Mrs. Larz 
Anderson—shows his sensi- 
tive nature. The gates he 
designed are essentially fem- 
inine. There are the fleur 
de lis, symbolic of woman- 
hood; Mary’s initial, ‘‘M,” 
and the rose and the star. 
All are embodied in the 
ironwork. 

Death of a monarch im 
ancient times was mourned 
by his knights who thrust 
their spears in the ground 
surrounding the bier until 
they formed an iron fence, 
And for three days thereaf 
ter they stood guard. Yellin 
knew this and developed the 
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The Children’s Chapel 


The entrance gate is shown above. To appreciate the scope of 
Yellin’s genius one must study the grotesque but alluring de 
tail shown on the next three pages. 
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. . and delicately interwoven throughout are birds and beasts .. .” 
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"*_.. the imaginative bird hanging head downward .. .” 
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North Gate of St. Mary’s Chapel 
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idea when Bishop Harding, second Bishop of Washing- 
ton, was laid to rest in the Chapel of the Resurrection. 
Around the magnificent sarcophagus—designed and 
carved in England and similar to those in Westminster 
Abbey—he placed an iron fence symbolic of knightly 
spears paying silent tribute to a great man. 

All the wrought iron work in Washington Cathedral 
1s not confined, however, to gates and screens and grilles. 
There are massive chandeliers, great oaken doors studded 
with iron, lamps, stair railings and altar work. The 
iron-studded doors leading to the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, made of heavy oak and painted that soft, 
rich red for which the old Masters were famous, are 
richly crossed with wrought iron the color of bronze. 

Behind the wrought iron grille in Bethlehem Chapel 
lies the body of Woodrow Wilson who is buried here— 


1941 15 
not because he was President of the United States but 
because he sought World Peace, for only by their deeds 
are men granted the right of holy sepulchre in Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

The cross, candlesticks and vases for the altar in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection are also Yellin’s work. 

Despite the death of Yellin the work at the Cathedral 
goes on for his organization still lives and his son, Har- 
vey, carries on the task his father laid down. Washing- 
ton Cathedral will not lack the touch of the master 
craftsman when more iron work is installed. And there 
is still much left to be done. However, to those who 
love the beautiful—and whose spirit needs consolation— 
a tour of the Cathedral and its marvelous wrought iron 
work will be something to remember for many years 
to come. 


Tomb of the Second Bishop of Washington 
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Anniversaries 


A new Danish flag—the Danebrog, oldest national 
flag in the world—now hangs in the chancel of the 
“blitzed” church of St. Clement in London. 

A few weeks ago, a number of Free Danes gathered 
in the church to celebrate the anniversary of their coun- 
try’s democratic Constitution given Denmark in 1849. 
At the service, the flag was presented to St. Clement in 
place of the one which was destroyed when the church 
was gutted by fire in a recent raid. 

St. Clement has been associated with the Danes since 
a wooden building was erected on the site by the Viking 
Danes who, because they had married Englishwomen, 
were allowed by King Alfred to stay in England. 


+ ++ + 


The fifth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Gardner of New Jersey was marked in June by the 
Bishop’s renewal of his consecration vows before Bishop 
Washburn of Newark. More than 300 guests were at 
the luncheon honoring Bishop Gardner. 


+ FF + 


The 134th anniversary of the first known celebration 
of the Holy Communion in the first permanent English 
settlement in America was held on Jamestown Island, 
Va., June 29th, with a special service. Bishop William 
A. Brown, of Virginia, and the Rev. E. Rufhin Jones, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Norfolk, participated 
in the service. The original service was on the Third 
Sunday after Trinity, 1607. This first communion at 
Jamestown marked the settlement of disputes among the 
colonists, which were of such a grave nature that they 
were said to have nearly disrupted the enterprise. Their 
chaplain, the Rev. Robert Hunt, settled the differences, 
and administered the sacrament of peace and fellowship. 


+t F +t 


The Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, Episcopal Bishop 
of Alaska, the oldest active bishop in the Episcopal 
Church, will celebrate his 85th birthday in November. 

Bishop Rowe has spent a busy summer, part of the 
time playing host to a large group of Church men and 
women from the United States who visited Alaska for a 
fourteen-day trip. A feature of the vacation was a tour 
of the mission stations of the Church, personally con- 
ducted by Bishop Rowe who is unusually strong and ac- 
tive for a man of his age. 

He has been Bishop of Alaska since 1895 and is great- 
ly beloved throughout his 500,000 square mile jurisdic- 
tion. 


Bishop Coadjutor Elect 


The Very Rev. Noble C. Powell, Dean of Washington 
Cathedral, who will be consecrated as Bishop Coad jutor 
of the Maryland Episcopal Diocese in Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, October 17, at 10:30 a.m. 

Dean Powell was elected Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Maryland on May 29. From 1931 to 1937 
he served as Rector of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore. 
Since then he has been Dean of Washington Cathedral 
and Warden of the College of Preachers. 

At the October service, the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, will be Consecrator. Co-Consecrators will be 
the Rt. Rev. Edward T. Helfenstein, Bishop of Mary- 
land, and the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
W ashington. 

Full details of Dean Powell’s consecreation will be car- 
ried in the next issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 





New Canons 


The Rev. Curtis Draper, Jr. 


ITH the arrival of three new canons as mem- 

bers of the Washington Cathedral staff, an ac- 

tive program involving the Cathedral and the 
schools on the Close is expected for the coming year. 

The new canons who already have begun their duties 
are the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, former rector of 
Christ Church, Exeter, N. H., and the Rev. Merritt F. 
Williams who comes to Washington from St. Philip’s 
Church in Charleston, S. C. They will be actively en- 
gaged not only in the work of the Cathedral, but also in 
that of the Cathedral schools and the College of Preach- 
ers. 

Canon Curtis Draper, Jr., formerly rector of Christ 
Church, La Plata, Md., will supervise the reception of 
visitors, more than one thousand of whom pass through 
the Cathedral every day, and also will conduct services. 

Canon Smith, after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was, for a time, assistant at historic St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., associated there with the 
Rev. Beverley Dandridge Tucker, D.D., new Bishop of 
Ohio. Later he was associated with the Rev. William H. 
Laird, in the student work at the University of Virginia. 


The Rev. Charles W. F. Smith 
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at Washington Cathedral 


The Rev. Merritt F. Williams 


Since 1935, he has been rector of Christ Church, Exeter, 
N. H. In recent years, the new canon was a member of 
the faculty of Philips Exeter Academy. He was born 
in London, England, July 16, 1905, is married and has 
three children. 

Canon Williams served as missionary in Alaska from 
1929 to 1932, and as student chaplain at the University 
of Florida from 1932 to 1935. Since then, he has been 
rector of St. Philip’s Church in Charleston, and an active 
leader in the work of the Church in the Diocese of South 
Carolina. Canon Williams was born in Wakefield, 
Mass., May 31, 1899. He is married and has one son 
and one daughter. 

At 33 years of age, Canon Draper is the youngest 
canon in the history of the Cathedral. He is a native 
of Washington, D. C., attended McKinley high school 
and graduated from the George Washington Univer- 
sity. The degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology was 
conferred upon him by the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York in 1935. Canon Draper is married 
and has a young daughter and a son. 
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Church News of the Camps 


ITH appropriate military and religious cere- 
monies, the first of the 555 chapels being con- 
structed for the U. S. Army was accepted on 
behalf of the Army by General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, Sunday, July 27, at Arlington Canton- 
ment, across the Potomac River from Washington, D. C. 

“There should be no fear,” Gen. Marshall said, “that 
any young man will suffer spiritual loss during the pe- 
riod of his military service. On the contrary we hope 
that the young soldier will return to his home with a 
keener understanding of the sacred ideals for which our 
churches stand.” 

The Arlington chapel is one of the steepled buildings 
being completed throughout the country in the largest 
church-building project ever undertaken by the Army. 
At the dedication ceremony were Major General Edmond 
B. Gregory, quartermaster general, whose staff is in 
charge of the $12,000,000 chapel construction program, 
and Msgr. William R. Arnold, chief of chaplains. 

The chapels, costing approximately $21,000 each, will 
be placed in camps at the rate of one to a regiment. 
Large camps will have as many as 20 chapels. The plan 
calls for a typical country church, with slant roof and 
steeple, each chapel to have more than 300 seats and an 
electric organ. The chapels will have facilities for wor- 
ship in the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, the 
services to be held at different hours. Hitherto religious 
worship in the expanded Army has been held principally 
in improvised buildings and open fields. 


'- - 


The story that a certain khaki-bound Y. M. C. A. 
edition of the New Testament could tell! 

Presented to a gunner at some Y. M. C. A. center in 
England, the small volume was recently picked up on 
the beach at Dunkirk. On the fly-leaf was written the 
gunner’s name and number—no other details. The 
finder sent the little book to the International Red Cross 
Society at Geneva, expressing the hope that they would 
be able to trace the owner. 

After months of diligent searching through War Of- 
fice records, the soldier’s regiment and battery were dis- 
covered and the little book sent to his commanding of- 
ficer. The New Testament is now in the hands of the 
gunner—ten months after its loss. 


- & of 
Much has been done for “the boys in camp” by the 


Episcopal Army and Navy Commission since its appoint- 
ment by the General Convention, reports of The Rev. 


General Marshall Accepts Chapel 


Henry B. Washburn, D.D., secretary of the Commis- 
sion, show. 

One of the first tasks of the Commission was working 
with the Bishops of the Church in securing contact be- 
tween men in the armed services and Episcopal chap- 
lains. As a result, hundreds of names of men going 
from parishes into the Army or Navy have been for- 
warded to Episcopal chaplains. 

The first 25,000 copies of a vest-pocket size book of 
prayers, hymns and Bible readings, published by the 
Church Pension Fund for the Commission, have been 
distributed among soldiers and sailors, as well as men 
in the various training camps. Other literature distrib- 
uted has included bulletins sent to chaplains, Holy Com- 
munion folders, Offices of Instruction and Forward 
Movement pamphlets. 

In asking the Church people to assist in raising ten 
million dollars for the United Services Organization’s 
campaign to carry on work in Army and Navy centers, 
the Presiding Bishop, however, pointed out that the plans 
of the U. S. O. in no sense supplant the plans of “our 

(Continued on page 20) 








President Roosevelt and the 
Presiding Bishop Speak 


For Aid to Hritain 


adequate aid must be given Great Britain even 

though it involves war was the opinion expressed 
by the Presiding Bishop when he addressed the English 
speaking peoples of the world on July 6 in a short wave 
broadcast. 

Bishop Tucker spoke following a poll of bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the Episcopal Church within 
the United States in which eighty-four per cent of those 
replying definitely expressed 
the view that America 
should enter this war if 
necessary to prevent a Ger- 


0 cine the American people have come to realize 


man victory. 


Approximately 6,000 ques- 
tionnaires were sent out by 
The Living Age, which con- 
ducted the poll. Of the 
3,076 cards returned — ex- 
pressing the views of more 
than 50 per cent of the 
Church—36 per cent were in 
favor of immediate Ameri- 
can entry into the war on 
the side of Britain; 79 per 
cent favored entry into the 
war if, in the opinion of the 
President and Congress, our 
participation would be nec- 
essary to prevent a German 
victory, and ten per cent ex- 
pressed pacifist views. 


Bishop Tucker said that 
he was sure that our Gov- 
ernment would give effect to 
our people’s will that aid 
adequate to meet the emer- 
gency be extended to Great 
Britain. 


“Should not the churches in our democratic nations 
join in an effort to bring to bear upon the life of our 
peoples the spirit of Him who in the very hour of His 
acutest suffering prayed for His persecutors, ‘Father for- 
give them for they know not what they do?’ It is only 
through the maintenance of love that resistance to evil 
can be made effective for its redemption. It is only vic- 
tory which leaves us with love as our supreme motive that 


can open the way for a new and better order, a true 
democracy,” the Presiding Bishop said. 

Two days later, following Bishop Tucker’s line of 
thought, President Roosevelt urged Americans to work 
and pray for a new international order in which the spirit 
of Christ shall rule. The President’s views were read 
at the sixtieth anniversary convention of the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

“We, as a people of many origins and diverse cultures 


The King and Queen of England attend church services in Hyde Park during their visit here three 

years ago. Left to right are: Rev. A. Raymond Smith, of Campo Bello, N. B., Canada; the Presiding 

Bishop, Rev. Frank R. Wilson, rector of St. James Episcopal Church, Hyde Park; Queen Elizabeth, 
King George and President Roosevelt. 


and spiritual allegiances,” President Roosevelt’s message 
read, “can in full loyalty to our individual convictions, 
work and pray for the establishment of an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule. 

“In such an order alone will our cherished freedoms, 
including freedom of conscience, be secure. 

“Let us unite in labor and in prayer to hasten its 
coming.” 
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Church News of the Camps 


(Continued from page 18) 


own Army and Navy Commission for religious work 
among our young men in camps.” Bishop Tucker re- 
ports that plans will be announced by the Commission 
this fall which will give the whole Church an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

+ FF + 


Realizing the importance of the Bible as part of the 
essential equipment for every soldier, sailor and marine, 
the War and Navy Departments recently gave the larg- 
est order for Bibles ever received by one organization at 
one time. The Gideons have been requested to supply 
immediately 1,300,000 copies of the New Testament and 
Psalms and a million more each year for the next four 
years—over five million in all. 

+ 9 + 


Damage to St. Paul’s 


A report has been received in this country on the new- 
est survey of the damage to St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don as a result of enemy action. W. Godfrey Allen, 
surveyor to the fabric, reports as follows: “Considerable 
damage has been sustained, and the walls in places have 
been weakened and badly scarred, but the damage ap- 
pears to be local. From investigations and instrumental 
tests recently carried out there is no indication that the 
general stability of the building has been affected. 

“Almost all the windows have gone, and a certain 
amount of damage has been caused to the reredos and to 
woodwork in various parts of the Cathedral. The Grin- 
ling Gibbons carvings and other carved features, most of 
which had been taken down and removed to safety, suf- 
fered only minor injuries. 

“The high altar has been destroyed, as well as the fine 
marble screen in the north transept, originally part of the 
organ screen, and serious damage has been caused to the 
organ. Two of the monuments in the north transept 
have been broken, but the Wellington monument, which 
was specially protected, has not been harmed. 

“Measures to repair or secure the damaged parts of 
the building are in progress.” 

+ * * 


Youngest of all Anglican bishops in the entire world 
will be Robert Selby Taylor, 32, recently appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to be the new bishop of 
Northern Rhodesia. He will assume the care of a dio- 
cese with 7,000 African Christians and 3,500 Europeans. 
In his diocese are five hospitals and many small mission 
schools. 


Cathedral Chronicles 


That the Church of Japan carries on in the face of 
restrictions is indicated by the recent dedication of two 
handsome bronze tablets in St. John’s Pro Cathedral, 
Shanghai. The tablets, engraved with suitable inscrip. 
tions, were given in memory of the late Bishop Frederick 
Rogers Graves and the Assistant Bishop of Kiangsu, the 
Rev. John Williams Nichols, D.D. The dedication was 
performed by Bishop Roberts of Shenghai. 


At the age of 91, the Rev. Arthur N. Cooper, Pre- 
bendary of York Minster, has resigned. Prebendary 
Cooper is known as the “walking parson” because of 
his hikes abroad which have taken him to all parts of 


Europe. He is the author of several books on rambling. 
+ + + 


The Church of England Newspaper reports that the 
birthplace of Nicholas Breakspear—Adrian IV, 1154- 
59, the only English Pope, is to become the property of 
the National Trust. The Trust will keep Breakspear 
farm with its holy well as a place of public interest. 

* * * 


The dowager Queen Mary, who has shown a kindly 
interest in Bristol Cathedral for some time, has become 
“Friend in Chief” of the Cathedral. She recently at- 
tended the annual service of the Friends. Latest reports 
are that the damage done to Bristol Cathedral by bombs 
has not been very great. 

* + * 

The Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, Dean of the Ca- 
thedarl of St. Philip, Atlanta, Georgia, is recovering 
from serious injuries received in a recent automobile ac- 
cident. During the illness of the Dean, the services at 
the Cathedral have been conducted by the Rev. Cary B. 
Wilmer, D.D., honorary canon. 

sy * * 

The jubilee of the ordination of the Rev. Charles Har- 
ris, for thirty years lecturer of Liverpool Cathedral, was 
celebrated several weeks ago. 

Now 81 years old, the lecturer is well known to many 
in this country who have visited the famous Cathedral. 


According to latest reports from France, the Holy 
Trinity Cathedral in Paris, the American Pro Cathedral, 
is carrying on despite the absence of Dean Beekman who 
is in the United States. 

Weekly services of Morning Prayer call together a 
congregation which sometimes numbers as many as fifty 
people, the congregation fluctuating according to the 
number and movement of refugees. At one time, there 
were only ten members of the Cathedral congregation. 





THE ALBA MADONNA 


By Raphael Sanzio 
(1483-1520) 


This famous painting is one of the Cathedral Christmas Card 
series for 1941. The original hangs in the National Gallery in 
Washington and was purchased by the late Andrew Mellon from 
the Hermitage Art Gallery in Russia. 





EARLY RUSSIAN ART 


These unusual views of the two old Ca- 
thedrals which face each other within the 
ancient monastery walls of Kiev were made 
by the Rev. Charles Breck Ackley, D.D., 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, New York 
City, during a visit to Russia. Their inte- 
rior decorations, of direct Byzantine influ- 
ence, are examples of some of the finest 
early Russian art. In the upper left hand 


corner is a picture of a painting on the 
ceiling of the Cathedral dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity said to be one of the few 
paintings in the world of art depicting the 
Three Persons of the Trinity. The intri- 


cate wood carving, seen in the other two 
interior pictures on these pages, is overlaid 
with gold as is most of the woodwork 
within the two Cathedrals. 





KIEV — THE CRADLE OF 
RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY 


The Cathedrals on these pages are not only 
being preserved but have been restored to a 


great extent by the Soviet Government and 


are open to the public as museums. Dr. Ack- 
ley tells of meeting a cultured old custodian 
in one of the Cathedrals. In the cloister there 
was a collection of priceless porcelain—for- 
merly owned by the custodian. Here he was 
still with his precious porcelains, only now 
they belonged to the people of Russia and he 
was their guardian. The glittering gilt and 
colorful cupolas of the churches of Kiev, 
which are shown in these exterior Cathedral 
pictures, are one of the first impressions a 
visitor has of this city which is the cradle of 
Russian Christianity, Dr. Ackley says. The 
Cathedrals have managed to escape destruc- 
tion many times while Kiev has been fought 
over and besieged through the centuries. One 


wonders if they still remain standing. 





By MARY D. CLIFTON 


Numper I: Herbs—Their Background and Renaissance 


Eprror’s Note: 


This is the first in a series of articles on herbs which will 
appear in THe CatHeprat Ace. The Herb Cottage Garden 
which is carrying on its interesting work for the Cathedral has 
won a national reputation not only for its culture of herbs, but 
for its original herb mixtures. Visitors to the Cathedral find 
the picturesque little shop, where these herbs and mixtures are 
sold, one of the most attractive spots on the Close. Pamphlets 
listing Cottage Garden herbs and how they can be used will 
be sent on request. 


ROM the old monasteries of England where some 
of our Cathedrals had their beginning we inherited 
many historic treasures of architecture, art and 
learning. Not the least of these was the knowledge of 
herbs and simples tended so painstakingly since time im- 
memorial by the monks and holy fathers who were in 
those days the physicians of the body as well as the soul. 


From far off lands the visiting brothers brought slips 
and seeds of rare and valuable herbs which thrived under 
the “green” hands of the religious. There in sheltered 
corners of the abbey garden grew mandrake which 
throughout the ages was considered the most potent 
pain-killer; houseleek for scalds and burns; germander, 
and the holy thistle considered in Tudor and Stuart 
times as a remedy for every evil; camomile, and wood- 
ruff for wounds and cuts; comfrey, and betony which 
was “good for the soul as well as the body.” 


The virtues of betony were well known in olden times. 
An entire volume was devoted to a treatise on this valued 
herb by Antonius Musa, physician to the Emperor Au- 
gustus. It was grown in all the physic gardens and was 
chiefly valued for the diseases of the head. 


Pict ES ee eB 


From the monastery garden to the cottage and castle 
these treasured plants found their way, and with them = 
went the lore of their healing virtues, as well as the beaw © 
tiful legends that surround them, all of a religious na- 7 
ture. There were superstitions about them too, for the 7 
early culture of herbs was attended by all manner of rites ™ 


and incantations. 


From the old world herbs were brought across the 
ocean to America by the Pilgrim Fathers and other 
early settlers. Here they found their place in the gar- 
dens of our ancesters who thought highly of their cura- 
tive qualities and found them of inestimable value. 


For a time they existed chiefly in the gardens known: © 
only to an older generation. But in recent years a ren- 7 
aissance of herb culture has swept the country and these 7 


plants are now cherished and cultivated anew by many 
garden lovers. Like the gardens of England there is 


scarcely one that does not include in its plan an “herb” 
plot” or even a garden given over entirely to the grow: — 


ing of these alluring plants which, when they have 
crept into your heart with their simplicity and fragrance, 
can never be cast out. 


In the light of the history of herb culture, it is fitting 
that on the grounds of a Cathedral herbs should be 
grown and offered to pilgrims to carry to their homes 
everywhere as a living remembrance of Washington 


Cathedral. 


(Next article: Sweet Lavender—Queen of Herbs) 
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Sundial in the Bishop’s Garden 


Fiahioned from a 13th century capital brought from a ruined Monastery near Rheims Cathedral it stands at the end of a flagged walk surrounded 
yY toses and flowering shrubs. Beside the Sundial is Miss Gertrude Elizabeth Wedel, daughter of the Canon Chancellor of Washington Cathedral. 
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Center Nave and High Altar 





Oldest and Largest 
South American Cathedral 


The Cathedral of Lima 


N January 18, 1535, Francisco Pizarro, the hero this greatest of all Spanish conquistadores laid the first 
—and villian—of the history of Peru, selected a stone of the Cathedral which today is the oldest and larg- 
new capital of the fabulous country he had just est in all of South America. 


conquered. He stood on a site—the Inca village of No other landmark is more closely entwined with the 


Lamic—500 feet above sea level near the coast and or- history of Peru, following the downfall of the Incas, 
dered that it be called Cuidad de los Rios—the City of than the Cathedral of Lima, which fills one entire side 
Kings. The occasion fell on the festival of Epiphany, of the beautiful Plaza of Armas, the Peruvian capital’s 
and Pizarro’s wish was that the new capital be named in _ social meeting place throughout the years. 
memory of the Magi who visited Bethlehem. With the While the fabric of the Cathedral slowly took form 
end of the Spanish domination of Peru went the name, over a period of 90 years, so did Lima grow until Pizar- 
City of Kings, to be replaced by Lima, the simple deriva- _ro’s choice of a capital was unrivalled in South America 
tion of the name of the Inca village. in wealth and importance. 

On the same day he selected the site for a new capital, Near the Cathedral, the University of San Marcos 


Overlooking Historic Plaza de Armas 
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was founded, the first in the new world. Past the great 
gray stone edifice trod the Jesuits who introduced the 
printing press and printed the first book—a catechism— 
in the new world. Within the first chapel completed in 
the Cathedral which he had visualized was buried the 
gray-bearded Pizarro who lived long enough to see what 
a struggle Spain would have to reduce her new colony 
to order. 

The key to the history of Peru probably can be found 
in the antithesis of the characteristics of the people who 
clashed in this new Peru. The Spaniards—brave and 
bigoted. The Incas—obedient, peaceable and without 
ambition, who undoubtedly would have submitted to 
the foreign yoke had not the cruelty of the Spaniards 
made their lot unbearable to the point of national resis- 
tance. As if the cruelty of man were not enough in 
forging a new order, nature unleashed its forces during 


Thus 
while the city and Cathedral grew together in those early 


the years of the Spanish domination of Peru. 


years, so did they suffer. 

The historic plaza fronting the Cathedral was the 
scene of the horrors of the Inquisition which the Span- 
iards established in 1569. The church in South Amer- 
ica, an auxiliary branch of the Government, was utilized 
at this time “to supervise conduct.” 


EARTHQUAKES SHATTER CITY 


Shortly after the consecration of the Cathedral in 
1625 nature began vying with man’s cruelty when a 
great earthquake shattered the city and destroyed much 
of the religious edifice. Then came the earthquake of 
1746 which was even more violent in its destruction. 

Yet from this tumbled mass of stone, an even more 
beauthful Cathedral arose under the supervision of the 
celebrated architect Friar Matias Maestro. It is said 
he closely copied the plan and adornments of the great 
church in Seville, Spain, in this final restoration. With- 
in the two towers he added are some of the most beau- 
tiful Cathedral bells in the world. The one that has 
most thrilled the natives and visitors throughout the 
years is the Cantabaria which weighs 30,000 pounds. 

The bells tolled the glad tidings when San Martin 


broke the Spanish power in 1821. And two years later 
when Riva Agiiero took over the Government at Lima 
as the first President of Peru, the Cathedral played g 
prominent part in the historic event. 

The Cathedral witnessed the fall of the City of Kings 
from its rank of magnificence and elegance and wealth, 
Known as the phoenix city, Lima has succeeded in blend. 
ing its graces of the past with its achievements of the 
present until today it is one of the most cosmopolitan 
cities in South America. 


CATHEDRAL COMPLETED 


The capital of Peru may be seen at its best with the 
brilliant sunshine flooding the great plaza and highlight. 
ing the ancient Cathedral. The somber and imposing 
building which blends with the surrounding plains and 
distant snow-capped Andes seems ageless in the city 
with which it grew. 

It wasn’t until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, that the handsome structure with its five 
naves and ten side chapels was completely restored. This 
was accomplished in 1897 when a decree was issued for 
investing the greater part of the net proceeds of a spe- 
cial lottery for the purpose. 

One visits the large chapter hall of the Cathedral 
where can be seen priceless pieces of furniture dating 
from the days of the Colony, many of which were used 
by the Tribunal of the Inquisition. Here, too, are life 
size oil portraits of Archbishops. Sacred pictures—some 
of which are by Peruvians and are of considerable merit 
—look down on the vast, dim interior of the Cathedral. 
Its high altar is adorned with a painting, “Veronica,” 
by the renowned Murillo. 

The central or main altar is worked in burnished sil 
On the altar stands a magnificent image of the cru 
cifixion shipped to the Indians of Peru by Charles V of 
Spain. The story goes that the sending of the image, 


ver. 


known to the natives as el Sefior de Los Temblores—the 
Lord of the Earthquakes, was responsible, perhaps, mott 
than any other act for the resignation of the conquered 


nation to its fate. Deprived of their former deities, the 


Indians received it with special reverence and adoration. 





The figure on the cross is of 
mahogany, its color deep 
with age. It hangs upon a 
richly ornamented cross over 
a purple canopy. The altar 
is decorated with many 
other beautiful and costly 
ornaments including candel- 
abra and statuary. 

The first example of the 
marvelous wood carving 
which is admired so much 
today in churches through- 
out the new world is found 
in the Cathedral at Lima. 
The native half caste artists, 
under the direction of the 
Spaniards, created wood 
panelling, carved pews and 
choir stalls which are verita- 
ble works of art. The pews, 
carved in precious cedar and 
fine mahogany woods, are 
surmounted by statues. of 
half relief and natural full 
size which represent well- 
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known characters of reli- eet he CTE 
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gious history. The hand- sep 
some stalls show wear 
caused through their use by 
generations of worshippers. 
The point of chief inter- 
est to the visitor at the Ca- 
thedral is the tomb of the 
Conqueror of Peru. Soft- 
voiced guides point to the 
sumptuous coffin deposited 
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under a monument in a con- The Handsomely Carved Choir Stalls 


spicuous part of the Cathe- 

dral. It is adorned with fine marble and beautiful blue 
tiles, especially imported from Spain. Around the walls 
of the chapel are frescoes, representing different stages 
in the history of the conquest. But not always was 


Francisco Pizarro so honored in death. 


The picturesque adventurer met his death in 1541— 
stabbed in his own home by a group of conspirators. 
His last act was to trace a cross with his finger on the 
bloody floor. Pizarro’s assassins were for dragging his 


(Continued on page 39) 





36. An Ancient Candle Ceremony amid Electric Lights and Skyscrapers 


Joyous reverence marks a venerable religious festival in ‘Little Italy” in the streets of New York City; the beauty of the traditions of the Mother 
and Child unite old and young in bonds of affection. Another mother and child are shown at the lower left of the shrine. (Street Scene, by the 
late Jerome Myers; painting purchased by the National Academy of Design for the Henry W. Ranger Fund—assigned to the Brooklyn Museum.) 





A BRIEF CATHEDRAL CUMMENTARY 


By HERALD L. STENDEL 


For thou wilt light my candle: 
the Lord my God will enlighten my darkness. 
—Psacm 18.28. 


MASHING stained glass church windows with pikes, 
Cromwell’s soldiers in the 17th century believed that 


S 


Curiously lacking in appreciation of the beautiful and vener- 


they were destroying ages-old beliefs at the same time. 


able traditions of the Church, they ruined enough of the cher- 
ished monuments of England to make their names notorious 
forever; yet (and it hardly is surprising) the Church of Eng- 
land lives on. 


Fortunately, most of us in these days of elaborate civilization 
have a growing sense of the value of the great works of men 
of the past whether the works be physical or intellectual. Ef- 
forts toward a deeper understanding of the customs and tradi- 
tions of other religious groups now are displacing antagonisms 
which formerly ruled. 


Nearly all religious communions have in common the 
ritualistic use of the candle or, in its older form, the lamp. 
The Mohammedan Mosque, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
branches of the Catholic Church all include the ceremonial use 
of lights as important parts of their respective rituals. The 
candles certainly form at least an impressive link with the past; 
and, for those who know the history and legends, they reveal 
a large field for deeper thought. 

Extending by association beyond the Church, almost endless 
secular and semi-religious observances are marked by the use 
of lights.' Illustration 36 shows a religious festival in the 
very streets of New York City. 
rounding, this festival differs little from its many predeces- 
sors which were held in the Amalfi Hills and in the streets of 
Naples. The candles may be larger and of better quality in 


Despite all its modern sur- 


this our land of plenty, but probably the joyousness of the 
children and the earnest enthusiasm of the elders were neither 
greater nor less than they would have been in the Old World. 
Candles, or perhaps only one, burning before a simple wayside 
shrine may be seen on many a European road and byway. 
Even in the crowded alleys of cities such as Rome and Naples 
may be seen a shrine—literally, a wall painting (sometimes 
very crude) surmounted by a canopy in the form of a project- 
ing board or two; and with a candlestick or oil lamp at the 


‘See The Candle and the Flame, a Christmas Candelabra, by the 
Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., minister of Foundry Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., for a fascinating, eye- 
witness account of Italian candlelight festivals. 
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base, or a pair at each side. Sometimes now an electric bulb 
has replaced the older light, much to the regret of lovers of 
the picturesque. 

To begin at the beginning, the earliest days of Christianity 
probably saw the merest torches and oil dishes used in the cata- 
combs or other secret gathering places to light the little group 
of worshippers. The altar, all too often the resting place of a 
martyred member of their company, frequently would be a 
convenient location for placing the lights, although centuries 
were to pass before the altar was liturgically the place for the 
candles. Recalling the illiteracy of many who first carried for- 
ward the Christian teachings, we can easily understand the con- 
stant recourse to symbols rather than to the written word. From 
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37. Candles at a Medieval Communion Service 


An early 15th century Dutch illuminated missal illustrating part of 

the special Mass for Trinity Sunday. The priest has a monkish ton- 

sure, but the assistants have the long locks of school-boys. The gold- 

foliate marginal decorations are characteristic of the period. (Fol. 
124, W. 174, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore.) 
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38. “I Saw Seven Golden Candlesticks” 


This stained glass panel is a symbolic rendering of part of the visions 

of St. John the Divine (Rev. 1: 12-16); the inscription is from Rev. 

1: 18. The seven candlesticks represent the seven churches in Asia; 

the seven stars are interpreted as the angels of the seven churches. St. 

John looks up from the lower left. (Part of the great Apocalypse 

window of the East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh; by 
Reynolds, Francis & Rohnstock.) 


the earliest days, the flame seems to have been associated with 
the thought of the Divine Presence. 

Candles became an increasingly important part of the ritual 
Candlemas Day, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, is an ancient festival celebrating in the Western 
Church the Purification of St. Mary the Virgin, and in the 
Eastern Church the Presentation of Christ in the Temple. On 
this day, in many churches, occurs the blessing of the candles 


of the Church as the centuries went on. 


for the year, a ceremony which had its practical beginning in 
the 11th century. 


A somewhat negative use of the candle is illustrated in th 
Roman rite of excommunication by “bell, book and candle” 
which first occurred about the end of the 12th century. Light. 
ed candles were extinguished ignominiously by being dashed 
upon the ground, thus symbolizing (although ambiguously ang 
inaccurately) the departure from grace of the erring member, 
An interesting and skeptical allusion to the rite occurs jn 
Malory’s Morte Darthur (Book XXI). The evil Sir Mor. 
dred, besieging Queen Guenever in the Tower of London, is 
admonished by the “Bishop of Canterbury,” 

Sir, said the noble clerk, leave this opinion or 

I shall curse you with book and bell and candle. 
Sir Mordred, not impressed, answers, 

Do thou thy worst, wit thou well I shall defy thee. 

The futility of the curse is suggested in no uncertain man- 
ner by the jovial pen of the Reverend Richard Harris Barham 
in his account of Grey Dolphin (The Ingoldsby Legends), 
St. Austin calls upon the not too acute Abbot Anselm to mete 
out justice upon the contumacious Baron of Sheppey. The 
Abbot volunteers, 

“T will send for bell, book and candle—.” 

But the good Saint, a “radical reformer,” thus delivers his 
judgment upon the value of the ceremony, 

“Send for an inkhorn, Anselm.” 

In the Roman Church, the godfather at a christening holds 
a lighted candle which thus is given, vicariously, to the child 
at the end of the ceremony.” Two candles are lighted upon 
the high altar whén the tabernacle containing the Host is 
opened. The Roman practice is, in general, to bless candles 
destined for liturgical use. Only under extraordinary circum- 
stances, some requiring a special dispensation, may the Mass 
be offered without any lights at all. 

St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome bears on its dome and above 
its main facade, at intervals of four or five feet, holders ac- 
commodating candles some six inches in diameter. On various 
feast days throughout the year, especially at the canonization 
of a saint, the exterior of the Cathedral is illuminated by the 
light of these candles. Further, the lighting appears in an 
astonishing, if not miraculous, manner—the entire Cathedral 
is in darkness when, suddenly, all the candles burst into light. 
One may assume that a candle cover or shade is placed around 
each wick before it is lighted and then that the covers are re 
moved simultaneously; although such a beautiful exhibition 
hardly needs an explanation to justify its uniqueness. 

Remote antiquity shrouds the significance of the lights used 
on Hallowe’en. Some of the legends state that the lights are 
to welcome (or warm) the returning friendly spirits of the 
departed. The familiar Jack o’Lantern, carved from a pump 


kin, is a relic of weird carvings and drawings used to frighten 
"For details of the precise, liturgical uses of candles, see The Cere- 
monies of the Roman Rite Described, by Fortescue and O’Connell. 
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away the evil spirits which were freed from their 
animal forms on that single night of the year. 

A festival quite analogous to our Hallowe’en is 
the Bon Matsuri (Festival of the Dead) of the Jap- 
anese. The souls of the departed are said to return 
for three days, the 13th, 14th and 15th of July. 
On the evening of the last day, tiny lighted lanterns 
or candles are placed in small toy boats of wood or 
paper. The boats then are taken to the rivers at ebb 
tide and are floated out to sea. In this manner, it is 
said, the visiting souls return to their permanent abode 
beyond the land of the living. A provincial fisher- 
man of Japan was heard to say that he whose light 
was longest seen would have good fortune in his fish- 
ing ventures. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church, two candles of 
the traditional 51 per cent beeswax content are lighted 
upon the altar during the Holy Communion Service. 
The Office Lights, consisting of a pair of seven 
branched candlesticks, usually are lighted at con- 
firmations, weddings, and funerals. Other ceremo- 
nial uses of candles depend largely upon the customs 
of the individual church, since there is little Church 
law on this subject. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, an international 
Episcopal organization of men and boys, has a special 
ceremony of light impressive in its symbolic presenta- 
tion of the objectives of the group. A wooden can- 
dlestick in the form of the St. Andrew’s cross (X) 
is surmounted by two white candles. These, lighted 
in a totally darkened meeting room, respectively rep- 


Florence 


observed 


resent the all-pervading influence of prayer and serv- 

ice. This particular ceremony is of recent origin, and well il- 
lustrates the ease with which the candle still may be adapted to 
symbolic and ritualistic purposes. 

At Washington Cathedral on high feast days such as Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Ascension, two wrought iron candle-stand- 
atds, each bearing seventeen branches, are lighted in addition 
to the Office Lights. 
tuary and are visible clearly from the Crossing (see Illustra- 
tion 40) . 

Many churches, including Washington Cathedral, have a 
Christmas Eve Candlelight service where it is customary for 
each member of the choir to carry a lighted candle, and for 
many candles to be placed throughout the nave and other parts 
of the building. Some churches have a special ceremony for 


These standards are in the Great Sanc- 


the lighting of a large Christmas candle which is preserved 
from year to year and is used only at this one service. 
There are several explanations concerning the significance 


of the Christmas Candle. 


ing, such as the old Teutonic one which tells of the eagerness 


Some of the legends are very touch- 


39. 


From a contemporary London Times report. 
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The Candle Symbolizing Compassion and Service 


Nightingale was “a ministering angel—at night, when silence and 


darkness have settled down upon these miles of prostrate sick, she may be 


alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds.” — 
(Detail of the Florence Nightin- 
gale Memorial Window in Washington Cathedral.) 


of a poor peasant child to give some of his simple comforts to 
a still poorer Wandering Child who has been drawn to the hut 
by a candle gleaming in the window. After the Stranger’s 
departure, His identity is revealed through the blessings which 
fall upon the household; and thereafter many are the candles 
placed in Christmas Eve windows to light the way for the 
peace and happiness which the Little Child may bring. 

The Christmas season in Sweden “officially” begins on De- 
cember 13th. At four in the morning of that day, many house- 
holds are awakened by the daughter or other young girl of the 
family appearing as Saint Lucia. Lighted candles are set in 
her crown of evergreens, and she wears a flowing, white gown. 
Singing a native melody, the wraith-like figure goes from per- 
son to person distributing coffee and buns, Luciakattor (lit- 
erally, “Lucia-cats”), which are buns or cookies in the form 
of little cats. On the tray of refreshments rests a lighted can- 
dle or two, merely for additional illumination. 

The relation of this ceremony to Christmas apparently is 


entirely fortuitous. St. Lucia (3rd century) was a virgin 
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40. Candle Standards before the Great Altar 


This view of the Apse of Washington Cathedral shows also, on the 
altar itself, the office lights and the communion candles. The Glaston- 
bury Cathedra, on the left, is in the new position it has occupied since 
the marble pavement of the Sanctuary and Choir was laid this Spring. 


martyred through the perfidy of her betrothed when he found 
that the girl had induced her mother to donate their posses- 
sions to the poor. Her festival on December 13th is near 
enough to Christmas for a natural, though incorrect, associa- 
tion. 

Legends of the Scandinavian countries often attribute to the 
Christmas-candle light a special influence for good. Blessings 
are said to descend upon those upon whom the light falls; and 
in some homes clothing and objects of especial esteem are 
placed near the candle so that the virtue of the light may be 
absorbed. 

One Scandinavian legend interprets the light of the hearth- 
fire as emblematic of the radiating light of Christ. In some 
localities a libation of wine still is poured upon the Christmas 
log in recollection of the family members and friends who have 
passed on, a custom which recalls not only some ceremonies of 
the ancients, but also our own Hallowe’en festival. Such mel- 


low and comforting light-associations are pleasurably removed 


from many of the pagan uses which we have considered. For 
a sharp contrast with the Christian ideal, weigh this account 


from Book Three of Thucydides (5th century, B. C.): 


One of the Plataeans, taking hold of the battlements, threw down a 
tile which made a noise in falling: immediately a shout was raised and 
the army rushed out upon the wall; for in the dark and stormy night 
they did not know what the alarm meant. At the same time, in order 
to distract their attention, the Plataeans who were left in the city 
made a sally against the Peloponnesian wall on the side opposite to 
the place at which their friends were getting over. The besiegers were 
in great excitement, but everyone remained at his own post, and dared 
not stir to give assistance, being at a loss to imagine what was happen. 
ing. The three hundred who were appointed to act in any sudden 
emergency marched along outside the walls toward the spot from 
which the cry proceeded; and fire-signals indicating danger were raised 
toward Thebes. But the Plataeans in the city had numerous counter 
signals ready on the wall, which they now lighted and held up, there. 
by hoping to render the signals of the enemy unintelligible, that so the 
Thebans, misunderstanding the true state of affairs, might not arrive 
until the men had escaped and were in safety. 


That night of barbaric tumult reveals itself to us with its un- 
hallowed use of fire—inherently sacred fire, according to the 
pagans themselves—as the antithesis of the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace. His very entrance into this world was lighted: 
by a “star of wonder, star of night, star with royal beauty. 
bright,” and for millions of striving mortals the “Light of the: 
World” has a priceless meaning which penetrates our gravest. 


burdens and our lightest joys. Antiquity offers no parallel to 
the glorious spiritual significance of the Christian Easter and” 
Christmas festivals, in both of which the symbolism of light 
plays such a splendid part. 

The Arthurian legends as we know them from Mallory who 
compiled and refined them, and from Tennyson who idealized 
them, form one of the loveliest pictures of Christian virtues 
They illustrate well the accomplishment of Christianity im 
effecting the idealization of women, and in establishing merey 
and justice as practical ideals. The Abbey paintings (in the 
Boston Public Library) of the story of Sir Galahad, destined 
before birth to undertake the Quest of the Holy Grail, reveal 
in sheer loveliness the hallowed and mystic aura created by the 
radiance of light. The first of the series, showing the infant 
Galahad before the Angel of the Grail, and the last, in which 
Sir Galahad kneels before his ancestor Joseph of Arimathea 
and the uncovered Grail itself, attain a sublimity of effect due 
in large part to the all-pervading light emanating, in each pi¢ 
ture, from the Holy Grail. 

The second panel of the series, The Vigil of Galahad, or the 
Oath of Knighthood (Illustration 41), bears an air of quiet 
splendor, the balanced calm that precedes great and supernat 
ural events. Sir Galahad is robed in brilliant scarlet, a color 
symbolizing the Divine Love as well as the practical, active 
energy necessary for constructive work in the world of mem 
As he kneels before the altar, Sir Launcelot and Sir Bors, 
gleaming in chain armor, fasten his spurs—the vigil ends, and 
the Quest is at hand. The nearly consumed altar candles, and 
the golden glow of the great candles held by the attendant 
white-robed nuns, contribute subtle notes of churchly beauty 
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and mystic dedication which must appeal “instinctively” to all find in secular as well as religious life need for at least the 
whose early associations have been Christian. imagery of a flame. Certainly the thought expressed in the 

In these days of international strife, the candle may well be psalm printed at the beginning of this Commentary has in- 
a symbol of the light of freedom and justice which Christians spired the following prayer, generous in its Christian thought 
everywhere are praying may illumine all the world. Cecil of others, modest in its humble attitude toward the poet’s self— 


Roberts,? writing recently on the courage of the people of Light Thou my candle, Lord! 
England, stated, with terse defiance, The winds of circumstance so buffet me 
There is not enough darkness My feeble hands cannot protect the flame! 
in all the world Storm clouds o’erspread the sky. The stars are hid. 


to put out the light I cannot see the way! 


of one small O light my candle, Lord! 


candle. ae 
Perchance some other struggling in the dark 


‘ s : c C r ° 
So even in these modern times, far removed from the era Méy see my light, though bit a.gleem, 


when torches, oil lamps, and candles were a necessity, do we And taking heart, push on— 


‘Good Housekeeping magazine, page 1, issue of March, 1941. Light Thou my candle, Lord. 


41. A Detail of the Arthurian Legends as Envisioned by an American Artist 


Edwin Austin Abbey’s paintings of the Quest of Sir Galahad are masterful interpretations of the old French stories which have come to stand for 
so much that is really English. Here Sir Galahad, robed in brilliant scarlet, ends his Vigil as the morning light falls upon him across the 
dimming altar candles. (Courtesy of the Trustees of the Boston Public Library.) 
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St. Albans Boys Take Top Honors 


geet its thirty-two year tradition of 


outstanding performance in preparing boys for 

college, St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys, achieved the distinction of having its 
candidates pass ninety-one per cent of 168 College En- 
trance Board examinations taken this June. Of the fifty 
candidates, sixteen took top honors in thirty-one exami- 
nations, ranking with the first ten per cent of private 
and high school students of the country. 


Outstanding performance was achieved by Clare Peter 
Johnson, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. C. Peter Johnson, of 
Coral Gables, Florida, with a general percentile average 
of 98.7, scoring a 99.8 in advanced mathematics and 
99.5 in physics. Johnson will attend Haverford College, 
where he has been awarded the first of the four Cor- 
poration Scholarships given to top-ranking members of 
the freshman class. For outstanding scholarship at St. 
Albans, Johnson won the Satterlee Medal, named in 
honor of the first Bishop of Washington. 


Carvel Hall Blair, son of Commander and Mrs. Ros- 
well H. Blair, of Annapolis, ranked second among the 
school’s candidates, with a percentile average of 97.9. 
Now at the United States Naval Academy, Blair was 
chairman of the Board of the Albanian, St. Albans year- 
book, a member of the Government Club, and a var- 
sity letterman on the school’ football team. 


Joseph Cunningham, II Clare Johnson, Jr. 


Carvel Hall Blair 


Ernest Graves, Jr. 


Two Washingtonians scored general percentile aver. 
ages of 96. Ernest Graves, Jr., son of Col. and Mrs 
Ernest Graves, is now attending the United States Mili 
tary Academy after an outstanding career at St. Albans 
as managing editor of the News, liberal whip of the 
Government Club, and varsity letterman on the school 
football team which last autumn won the Interstate 
Academic Conference championship. Joseph Harry 
Cunningham, II, son of Col. and Mrs. Harry F. Cum 
ningham, was the second St. Albans boy this year to be 
awarded a Corporation Scholarship in the Haverford 
College freshman class. Cunningham served as busi- 
ness manager of the Albanian, associate editor of the 


News, and conservative whip of the Government Club. 


Commenting on the school’s achievements in prepat- 
ing candidates for C.E.E.B. examinations, Canon Albert 


H. Lucas, Headmaster, states: 


“The students of St. Albans have maintained an er 
traordinary record on College Board examinations ovet 
the past twenty-one years. A large degree of this suc 
cess is due to the splendid training our pupils have te 
ceived in fundamentals under Mr. True and the staff of 
the Lower School. The Upper School faculty are vet 
eran instructors and their accomplishments are wel 


known locally and in the field of higher education.” 





News Notes of the College of Preachers 


By Dr. T. O. Wenet, Director of Studies 


HOSE of us who are on the staff of the College of Preach- 
Ee do not often think of its life in terms of its news value. 
Its routine has become familiar; its disciplines, which strike 
some newcomers as a bit arduous, seem light through long 
habit. A new group of fifteen to twenty clergy arrive on a 
Monday afternoon, meet the leader, the staff, and one another 
at a pleasant tea in the Common Room, and with the evening 
lecture plunge into a week of regulated class room and wor- 
ship life. Saturday morning and departure arrive almost be- 
fore anyone realizes that another conference is over. Time, 
that tyrant in clergy life, has been suspended. Even newspapers 
have received only a passing glance, and the radio has been 
banished (except for a rare occasion like a fireside chat by the 
President). The genius of the, College, clearly, does not lie in 
producing startling events of great news value. It obeys the 
precept: “Come ye apart and rest a while.” 

Although conferences thus come and go at the College, nov- 
elty does occasionally appear in its routine. This Spring Term, 
for example, saw three conferences which were new in our tra- 
dition. The roster of the conference topics which the College 
has covered during its existence is surprisingly large. Confer- 
ences on preaching this or that book in the Bible, or one of 
the major doctrines of the Christian Faith, or conferences de- 
signed to help preachers in some specialized area of pastoral 
life. This September, for example, a conference is to be held 
for Army Chaplains—the first of its kind in the history of the 
College. But such variety of conferences could be indefinitely 
extended, and new topics tried. The novelties this Spring were 
conferences on three subjects which had thus far largely lain 
neglected: 

1. Law and Religion; 

2. Preaching to Children; and 

3. Preaching the Missionary Cause of the Church. 

It is safe to say that some or all of these newly tried subjects 
will receive repetition. They filled long felt needs. 

The two whose titles have not been mentioned—Preaching 
the Psalms, and Preaching the Atonement—are of obvious im- 
portance and will certainly remain a bi-annual or yearly tradi- 
tion, 

The term opened with the Conference on Law and Religion, 
(April 28 to May 3). The leaders were the Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper and the Reverend James Montgomery. Mr. 
Pepper, former Senator from Pennsylvania, noted jurist, and 
long-time member of the Chapter of Washington Cathedral, 
was not a stranger to. the College, except as a leader of a con- 
ference. The men invited to the conference were chosen from 
among members of diocesan standing committees or other or- 
ganizations who might have become particularly interested in 
ptoblems of Canon Law or with the general problems of the 
Church’s relation to legal affairs. Mr. Peppet’s lectures did not 
confine themselves to technical matters concerning “Canons,” 
but roamed widely over the whole range of human and religious 
experience as a layman lawyer, and at the same time loyal 
churchman, sees them. Dr. Montgomery, retired theological 


professor, and life-long personal friend of Mr. Pepper, mod- 
estly took his share of the lecturing and brought to bear upon 
the discussions his great fund of learning, particularly in the 
field of Biblical scholarship. 

The men who attended the conference were: the Reverends Carleton 
Barnwell, of Lynchburg, Virginia; Francis C. B. Belliss, of Chicago, 
Illinois; James P. Burke, of Hendersonville, North Carolina; Donald 
J. Campbell, of Providence, Rhode Island; Robert H. Dunn, of Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire; Robert W. Lewis, of St. Michael’s, Maryland; 
Benjamin B. Lovett, of Baltimore; William F. Moses, of Lakeland, 
Florida; Thomas L. Small, of Oil City, Pennsylvania; Harold G. 
Willis, of West Orange, New Jersey; and W. Taylor Willis, of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

The second conference (May 12 to May 17) bore the title 
Preaching the Psalms. The leader was Dr. Charles L. Taylor, 
Jr., of the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Topic and leader were repetitions of a conference 
a year before. Dr. Taylor has made a special study of the 
Psalms. The inexhaustible riches of this hymn book on the 
Bible were laid bare, a Gallup poll taken during the discussion 
periods on “favorite psalms,” and their preaching values ex- 
plored. This, in some ways the most familiar book of the 
Bible, with roots in the distant past yet with meanings ever 
modern, surely deserves continued study and interpretation. 

The following attended Dr. Taylor’s conference: The Reverends 
Paul C. Armstrong, of Albany, New York; Stanley E. Ashton, of 
Salinas, California; B. Norman Burke, of Dixon, Illinois; E. Walter 
Chater, of Winsted, Connecticut; Claire T. Crenshaw, of Conners- 
ville, Indiana; John Robert Crockett, of Philadelphia; William C. 
Draper, of La Plata, Maryland; Henry R. Fell, of Keyport, New Jer- 
sey; Raymond E. Fuessle, of Washington; Charles M. Hill, of Sal- 
pulpa, Oklahoma; H. Kearney Jones, of Gowanda, New York; Peter 
W. Lambert, of Penland, North Carolina; Herschel Miller, of Balti- 
more; William R. Otto, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and E. Thomas 
Rodda, of Sandusky, Michigan. 

The third conterence of the Spring Term (May 26 to 31) 


was the conference on Preaching to Children. [he leader was 
the Reverend Phillips E. Osgood, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. Probably no man in America can impart wisdom on 
this difficult subject more competently than Dr. Osgood. His 
published volume of “Sermons to Children” is already some- 
thing of a classic—one proof being that it is out of print and 
must be looked for in second-hand book shops. The second 
evening of the conference, when Dr. Osgood (himself gifted 
as an actor, and a leader in the field of church drama) gave a 
reading of stories for children, will not soon be forgotten. 

The men attending were: the Reverends M. Mark Garcia, of Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania; John W. Hardy, of Williamston, North Carolina; 
John J. M. Harte, of Tulsa, Oklahoma; William G. J. Kibitz, of New 
Haven, Connecticut; Wilbur J. Kingwill, of South Weymouth, Mass- 
achusetts; James V. Knapp, of Harrison, New York; John Ellis Large, 
of Middletown, Delaware; John McKee Ill, of Houston, Texas; Gustav 
Meckling, of Philadelphia; C. Randolph Mengers, of Mount Rainier, 
Maryland; Nelson F, Parke, of New Berlin, New York; James Parker, 
of Geneva, Illinois; William P. Richardson, of Rochester, New York; 
Nelson Rightmyer, of Lewes, Delaware; Gray Temple, of Fairfax 
Court House, Virginia. 

From June 2 to June 7 the leader was the Reverend Roland 


F, Palmer, Father Superior of the Society of Saint John the 


Evangelist of Canada. Father Palmer has become a tradition 
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at the College and has led conferences on various topics in past 
years. His subject this Spring was Preaching the Atonement. 
Father Palmer’s long experience as a Mission preacher has 
given him a unique insight into the ways by which Christian 
doctrine can be made alive to even the simplest lay folk. The 
Atonement, central in Christian Faith, yet often obscured by 
scholastic argument, became vivid during this conference, yet 
lost nothing of its majestic mystery. 


The men attending were: the Reverends Osmund H. Brown, of 
Buffalo; Paul D. Collins, of Philadelphia; Leslie L. Fairfield, of Am- 


herst, Massachusetts; J. Earl Gilbreath, of Clarksville, Tennessee; | 


Charles R. Greenleaf, of Ross, California; Robert J. Gumm, of Mal- 
den, Massachusetts; Don M. Gury, of Hastings, Michigan; Penrose 


W. Hirst, of Marietta, Ohio; Frederick V. Holmes, of Muncy, Penn- | 


sylvania; Otho S. Hoofnagle, of Millington, New Jersey; Clarence W. 
Jones, of Troy, New York; Curtis W. V. Junker, of Sisseton, South 
Dakota; Gerald H. Lewis, of Kokomo, Indiana; Aaron Manderbach, 
of Collingdale, Pennsylvania; Ernest William Scully, of Morrison, 
Illinois; and George B. Wood, of Austin, Minnesota. 

It seems strange that in all the history of the College of 
Preachers there has never before been a conference on the Mis- 
sionary Cause of the Church. Yet, if our search through the 
records tells a true story, this is a fact. Our closing conference 
(June 9 to 14) accordingly, again broke new ground. The 
leader was the Right Reverend Spence Burton, S. S. J. E., 
Bishop Suffragan of Haiti. A Missionary bishop in his own 
right, the leader filled the lecture and dicussion hours with en- 
thusiasm for the romance, the toil, the glory of the missionary 
life. He naturally drew heavily upon his own experience, 
though the study discipline of the conference centered upon an 
interpretation, chapter by chapter, of the Book of the Acts. 
This Book is a collection of missionary stories. Bishop Burton 
maintained the thesis that story-telling should continue today 
to be the mainstay of missionary preaching. 

The men attending were: the Reverends Clarence W. Brickman, of 
Lansing, Michigan; Ropert Clingman, of Akron, Ohio; F. D. Coggins, 
of Toronto, Canada; David H. Croll, of Baltimore; John Henry 
Edwards, of New Haven, Connecticut; Charles F. Rehkopf, of Eldo- 
rado, Kansas; Arthur F. Roepuck, of South Portsmouth, Rhode Island; 
Gladstone Rogers, Jr., of Lake Wales, Florida; Leonard J. Sachs, of 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania; Charles D. Snowden, of Albany, N. Y.; 
Frank M. Thorburn, of Pine Ridge, South Dakota; Gale D. Webb, 
of Newark, New Jersey; and Charles William Wilding, of Wilton, 


Connecticut. 

Three Fellows were, according to the established tradition of 
the College, again in residence. They attended the formal 
lectures of the several conferences (their names have been 
omitted from all lists except the first) but spent most of their 
time in private study—along with preparation cf a weekly ser- 
mon before the College staff. Each Fellow also prepared an 
essay embodying the result of the term’s reading. The Rev- 
erend F. C. Benson Belliss, of Chicago, made a study, bio- 
graphical mainly, of the early decades of the American Church. 
The Reverend Donald J. Campbell, of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, took as his subject the writings of Archbishop William 
Temple. The Reverend William F. Moses, of Lakeland, 
Florida, concentrated upon a study of the Revelation of St. 


John the Divine. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


The almost superhuman efforts of the American mis- 
sionaries in China to give comfort to the refugee hordes 
driven before the Japanese armed forces is the subject 
of an enlightening article in September Coronet. 
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CARVINGS AND STATUARY 
OF ENDURING OAK 


e 
Pews, Sedilia, Chairs, Stools, Prie Dieux 
Canopies, Testers, Screens, Panels, Trap, 
ery, Pulpits. Many Things of Beauty 


Estimates and Designs 
by True Artists 





The Rood Illustrated was made for & 


Mark's Church, Evanston, Illinois 


|THE MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE (0, 
Dept. 19 WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Writing of their heroism, the article points out that 
dodging bombs, stopping epidemics, feeding the refugees 
and giving medical aid are all in the every day life of 
these brave men and women. 

When a Chinese «city falls, says Coronet, there are 
several days of bedlam. The civil officials flee. The 
Japanese soldiers loot and murder. Invariably those who 
cannot escape rush to the missions for food and protec 
tion. Sometimes one missionary cares for between 1,000 
and 3,000 refugees. 

Coronet credits the missionaries with being greatly 
responsible for upholding the American people and west 
ern civilization in the eyes of the Chinese. 


- FF 


A unique manner of commemoration has been carried 
out in the structure of the new two million dollar Church 
House, general headquarters of the Church of England, 
in Westminster. 

Over the outside main entrance, carved in a stone 
pediment, the men who built the beautiful new Church 
House are commemorated as follows: Sir Herbert Baker, 
the architect, by a loaf of bread; his first assistant, A. C. 
Scott, by a thistle, and Dr. Partridge, Bishop of Ports 
mouth, who originated the project to build Church 
House, by a stone partridge. Dove Bros., the builders, 
are depicted by a dove. 


+ + & 


In the Spring issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE it was 
erroneously stated that Bishop Oliver L. Loring, of 
Maine, graduated from the Eastern Seminary. Bishop 
Loring, who is one of the youngest members ever to joif 
the ranks of the episcopate, graduated from the Episco 
pal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. THe Ca 
THEDRAL AGE regrets the error. 
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Cathedral of Lima 


(Continued from page 29) 


body to the market-place. But the leaders of the group 
were secretly prevailed upon to grant the entreaties of 
Pizarro’s friends and allow his interment. A grave was 
hastily dug in an obscure corner of the Cathedral. Pi- 
zarro’s remains, rolled in their bloody shroud, were 
buried after hurriedly conducted services. It wasn’t un- 
til years later, when tranquillity had been restored to the 
country, that Pizarro’s remains were given their honored 
place in the Cathedral, beside Mendoza, the wise and 
good viceroy of Peru, several Archbishops and the first 
Lord Mayor of Lima. 

The visitor leaves Lima with an indelible impression 
of the Cathedral. One of the few links with the past, 
the huge edifice appears as a stolid sentinel awaiting 
whatever future lies in store for the bright pretty city 
at its feet. Between its square bell-filled towers, the 
statue of St. John the Evangelist, patron of the Cathe- 
dral, stares with an enigmatic smile upon the gay, happy 
people who saunter among the lush tropical foliage of 
the plaza below. 
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Flag on Wilson Tomb 


Twenty-four years ago, in 1917, the 17th Regiment 
of U. S. Engineers was reviewed by the King and Queen 
in the streets of London. It was part of the first armed 
body of foreign troops ever to have marched in England 
since the invasion of William the Conqueror in the year 
1028. After the armistice the regimental flag was given 
to President Wilson, whose widow presented it to Wash- 
ington Cathedral, where it now hangs above the tomb of 
the great war president. Today, in response to urgent 
appeals, old World War steel helmets are being col- 
lected throughout America and forwarded to London for 
the defense of British homes. From a former corporal 
of the 17th Engineers who had marched in that famous 
review the British Embassy recently received his helmet 
worn on that occasion. 

+ 


+ + 


When St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, district of 
Western Nebraska, is consecrated this fall, it will be 
free of debt. This statement was made by Bishop 
George Allen Beecher at a convocation of the district 


recently held at St. Mark’s. 
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RAMBUSCH 


BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO.|, Inc. 


117 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephones: NAtional 7413-7414 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE PICTURES 


The sources from which the pictures in this issue have been secured 
are herewith listed: 


Title and Source 


Cover Bishop Freeman in Canterbury Pulpit—Benjamin F. 


Farber, Jr. 
The Great Organ—Brown-Suarez. 


The Boys’ Choir, Bishop’s Garden and North Tran- 
sept—Spot Film Co., Inc. 


Page 


Film strip of North Transept—Spot Film Co., Inc. 


Entrance to Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea— 
Brown-Suarez. 


Tomb of Bishop Harding—Pat Sanford. 
Canon Curtis Draper—Courtesy Evening Star. 
General Marshall—Press Association, Inc. 


Russian Cathedrals—Courtesy the Rev. Charles Breck 
Ackley, D.D. 


Sundial—Pat Sanford. 
26, 27, 29 
34 
36 


Cathedral of Lima—Courtesy Pan American Union. 
The Great Altar—Herald L. Stendel. 
St. Albans School Boys—Courtesy Robert L. Doty. 
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St. Paul’s Church of about 1,500 communicants, in 
Pawtucket, R. I., is celebrating its 125th anniversary. 
Organized in 1816, it was the fifth parish in the diocese. 
The Rev. Harold Hutton, instituted in June, is the sev- 
enth rector in the history of the Church. 


The Very Rev. Noble C. Powell, Dean of Washing- 
ton Cathedral and Bishop Coadjutor elect of Maryland, | Ygy would never guess they were lepers— 
was the preacher at the 30th anniversary celebration, 
June 22, at the Church of the Holy Nativity, Baltimore, 
Md. The Rev. Hugh W. S. Powers is rector of the 
parish. 


these Korean children with their Christmas dog. The fact is no 
one really knows: they are under observation in a Christian leper 
colony and will be protected or healed as the case may require. 


You can keep such a child a year 
for $30 


Send your check today to 


THE AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INC. 

The Rt. Rev. George Ashton Oldham, Bishop of Al- File 30-O, 156 Fifth Avenue 

bany, and the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of New York, N. Y. 
Southern Ohio, are among the Episcopal churchmen who dlilling: miteionanies of ell dimouinations 
will participate in a series of addresses being broadcast 
to Europe over short wave stations by the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The addresses are heard on Sundays from 1:45 to 2 | 
pm., EDST. Bishop Oldham is scheduled to speak on 
September 28th, and Bishop Hobson is expected to be | 
heard October 19th. 
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Cathedral Chronicles 


When Charles K. C. Lawrence was ordained recently 
in St. Peter’s Church, Cambridge, Mass., to the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, his father, the Rt. Rev. W. 
Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of Western Massachusetts, 
officiated. The young clergyman was presented for ordi- 
nation by his uncle, the Rev. Frederick C. Lawrence, 
rector of St. Peter’s, and the sermon was preachd by his 
ninety-one-year-old grandfather, the Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, retired bishop of Massachusetts, and the old- 
est living bishop of the Episcopal Church. 


+ + + 


A 15-mile precipitous trail to and from a village lo 
cated in a valley of Grand Canyon is not proving to 
great an obstacle to Rev. Cecil Harris, an Episcopal 
clergyman, who is providing religious instruction there 
for a group of eager people. They are the Havasupal 
Indians who can be reached only by going 3,000 feet 
down into the valley. 
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Cathedral Music 


(Continued from page 5) 
rounds will slip in a rear seat for a few minutes, then 
go about his rounds again. 

Saturday night is the end of a long hard week, and 
the pause that can be used for refreshment and recrea- 
tion. That’s why we bring this program to the Wash- 
ington audience. At eight o’clock there is a five-minute 
news period. At its best, the news is numbing. In fact 
we are probably becoming callous to the horrors of the 
world. CATHEDRAL MUSIC is designed to thaw 
out that numbness. 

Let me tell you what happened to a friend of mine. 
One Saturday evening, he and his guests were listening 
to the latest news reports. The announcer at the sta- 
tion concluded his broadcast, identified the station, and 
after the split second that it takes to throw a switch, 
in flooded the opening chords of the program theme for 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


A. strange thing happened. There was an almost ab- 


| solute silence for 15 minutes, until the organ theme 
| faded out at the end of the program. Then one of the 


guests spoke: 

“That program is all right. During the news period, 
I was taut and nervous. Now all of a sudden I find 
myself released from that tension. I like it. I feel 
better.” 
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had the privilege of serving the Na- tries are represented on the advance registration lists of 
the three schools on the Washington Cathedral Close 
tional Cathedral School for most of hich will hi ad 
which will open this month for their new term. 
that time The National Cathedral School for Girls begins its 
4lst year on September 24th. The largest advance 
registration in the history of the school has been recorded 
23rd and New York Ave., at St. Alban’s School for Boys which will be open . 
the first semester of the new term on September 17th. 
eT Beauvoir, the National Cathedral * ned School, 
begins its classes September 22. This year will mark the 
third in the history of the elementary school which, dur 
ing the summer, has been renovating its quarters located 
on the Cathedral grounds. 
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